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A CITY MANAGER TRUCK OR A POLITICAL WAGONP 
EDITORIAL 


Back around 1910, when I was expectant- 
ly knitting tiny garments for you, my dears, I 
used to muse over the possibilities of your office 
and wonder if we should see in America profes- 
sional municipal executives comparable to some 
of the great figures among the German pre-war 
burgomeisters. The burgomeisters had carried 
their cities to bold and successful extensions of 
municipal operations, into housing and welfare 
work and utilities to an extent undreamed of in 
America and presumably impossible for our 
cities as then organized, to manage capably and 
honestly. 

A few years later, City Manager Waite’s 
swift and imaginative progressivism at Dayton 
had led the local socialists there to demand, 
“Take over the street railroads—this new gov- 
ernment can be intrusted with their operation 
—there is no reason to fear corruption.” I had 
hopes that just such steps would be taken and 
that Waite and other city managers, pursuing 
such lines of development, would make their 
cities effective agencies of service beyond any- 
thing we had yet seen in this country. 

But Waite went off to the war, Dayton 
was tied hard and fast with a state tax limita- 
tion, the progressive spirit of the day that had 
found its expression in a new party, burned it- 
self out, and, for the most part, the city man- 
agers settled into an immaculate but unimagi- 
native routine of saving unit costs and holding 
down the tax rate through difficult times of war 
and reaction. Council-manager towns, despite 
the greater confidence which their people have 
in their public officers, have not gone pioneer- 
ing into fresh realms of service. 

Progress in municipal affairs is measured 


not in the negative virtues of honesty and effi- 
ciency alone but in the successful advance of 
municipalities toward socialism; we can all 
agree on that!(?) Only of course I must state 
it less provocatively and say that the most ad- 
vanced municipality is the one that undertakes 
the most extended service to its citizens and 
makes a good job of it! For the reason we have, 
let us say, sewers, under “municipal ownership 
and operation” (business of waving another 
red rag) is that we can thus get better service 
for the money than we could by letting private 
companies operate sewers under franchises and 
charge us for connections. The progressive mu- 
nicipality collects ashes and garbage for the 
same reasons. A city with a manager could save 
its citizens millions by taking other services out 
of the area of private profit or private philan- 
thropy and running those services at cost for 
the general benefit. Municipal monopoly, un- 
der the manager plan, ought to be dependable! 
And the municipality can proceed so much 
more confidently and constructively than can 
a franchise-holder! Every wire and pipe in 
town is part of the city plan just as every street 
and sewer is. So is every milk wagon, every 
coal truck, and every bus route! 

But with opportunities for service at every 
hand, the strong modern city-manager truck 
takes on no greater loads than the creaky old 
political wagons of yesterday! 


PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL MuNICIPAL LEAGUE 








EDITORIAL 


Uniform Crime Reporting 

By far the most significant single contri- 
bution in the field of criminal justice and par- 
ticularly with respect to police administration 
which has appeared in several years is the man- 
ual on Uniform Crime Reporting, which has 
just been published under the auspices of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
This manual presents a system of uniform 
crime reporting and therefore makes possible 
for the first time a method whereby crime sta- 
tistics of cities can be compiled on a compar- 
able basis. If the individual police chiefs will 
now complete this commendable undertaking 
by putting the system into operation in their 
respective cities, they will then have reliable in- 
formation concerning crime and criminals. This 
is imperative for an intelligent administration 
of police activities. 

In the place of “‘crime waves,” which now 
lack a fact basis and are often manufactured for 
ulterior motives, we shall then have reliable 
statistics of how much crime is known to the 
police, its geographical distribution, whether it 
is on the increase or decrease and the success at- 
tained in solving cases. City managers should 
be in the vanguard in the adoption of this plan. 
Next month we shall publish a list of all cities 
which have put the plan into effect. Notify us 
at once to include your city. 


Public Reporting 


Some public administrators take the posi- 
tion that to do one’s best is sufficient in itself 
and that the public is indifferent toward the 
problems of municipal government. According 
to Lent D. Upson “a clear conscience on the 
part of the administrator is no substitute for 
honest confidence on the part of the public.” 
Honest confidence is very likely to depend on 
honest and intelligible reporting. No adminis- 
trator therefore should fail to give an account- 
ing of his stewardship. As this is the season of 
the year when many public reports are in the 
course of preparation attention is called to two 
publications which every writer of a municipal 
report should have before him. One is A Guide 
for Preparing Annual Police Reports (Revised) 
by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records 
of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and the other Annual Health Depart- 
ment Reports, prepared by the sub-committee 
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on annual health department reports of the 
committee on administrative practice of the 
American Public Health Association. A digest 
of these guides appears in the Local Govern- 
ment Literature section of this issue. Copies of 
these reports may be obtained upon request to 
this office. 


Introducing Our Contributors 


RICHARD S. CuH1_tps—New York business 
man who has made an avocation of civics since 
1909; volunteer secretary of the Short Ballot 
Organization, 1909-1917; originated council- 
manager plan and conducted propaganda for it 
1910-1917; author, Short Ballot Principles; 
president, National Municipal League; presi- 
dent The City Club of New York; and, honor- 
ary member, The International City Managers’ 
Association. 

SHELBY M. Harrison—Received A.B. de- 
gree at Northwestern University; did graduate 
work in economics and sociology at Boston Uni- 
versity and Harvard University; was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Pittsburgh Survey and 
later of The Survey magazine; directed the 
Springfield (Illinois) Survey; and since 1912 
has been director of the city survey work of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. He is a member of 
the recently appointed President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends. 

JouHn B. BLANpDForD, Jr.—Graduate of 
Stevens’ Institute of Technology, 1919; gradu- 
ate, National Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, 1921; staff member of New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, 1922; assistant city 
manager, Petersburg, Virginia, 1923; secretary 
Bureau of Research, Chamber of Commerce, 
Newark, New Jersey, 1924-25; director Cincin- 
nati Bureau of Governmental Research, 1926 
to date. 

CHARLES M. KNeteEr—Instructor in politi- 
cal science at the University of Illinois, 1924- 
26, and at the University of Texas, 1926-27; 
author of State Regulation of Public Utilities in 
Illinois, and of several articles on local govern- 
ment; associate professor at University of Ne- 
braska, 1927 to date. 


Next Month 


The March issue will contain the Fort 
Worth convention proceedings, the city man- 
ager directory, and articles entitled, ““The Gov- 
ernment of Metropolitan Areas,” “Progress of 
the Council-Manager-Plan in 1929,” and “The 
Case for the County Manager.” 
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VII. THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT: 


By SHELBY M. HARRISON 
Vice-General Director, Russell Sage Foundation, New York 


Rapid change in community life is one of 
the outstanding characteristics of recent years 
in this country. This has taken form in the 
transfer of individuals and families to new and 
different environments or in building up new 
environments around their old homes and 
neighborhoods; in the movement of racial and 
other groups away from old associations into 
new and often difficult personal relationships; 
in the greatly increased numbers of women en- 
tering gainful occupations; in new forms of 
transportation and greater general mobility of 
the population; in increased leisure time for 
many people and in new forms of commercial 
and other recreation to fill some of this time; in 
the transfer of many of the home industries and 
functions of a decade or two ago to institutions 
and agencies outside of the home; in an appar- 
ent tendency toward the concentration of larger 
and larger numbers of persons on smaller and 
smaller pieces of land both for their dwellings 
and their work places; probably in a different 
age distribution of people in many of our larg- 
est population centers and in our rural districts 
as well; and in numerous other new relation- 
ships between individuals and their personal 
and physical surroundings. 

A community is very exceptional indeed 
not to have been touched by these forces of 
change. Barring the isolated few, all of our 
cities have been affected; and for the most part 
they have sought to make new adjustments to 
meet their newly emerging needs. Much has 
been done by groups of citizens working through 
volunteer organizations; but though slower to 
act many of our local governments have also 
read the signs of the times and have modified 
their work accordingly, reorganizing, dropping 
old functions, and adding new. Thus since many 
of our modern problems arise through people 
living under greater and greater conditions of 
association, one of the interesting develop- 
ments of the last two or three decades in the 
United States has been the tendency to increase 

* This is the seventh of a series of special articles 


on the evolution of municipal government in the Unit- 
ed States 
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the services of broad socia! significance per- 
formed by local governments—to increase the 
bulk of local government by additions in the 
number and variety of its functions. Sometimes 
this has involved a change of emphasis or the 
addition of a new point of view which may or 
may not mean the complete discarding of older 
functions and methods. The change of empha- 
sis from remedial or correctional work, for ex- 
ample, to that more directly preventive in char- 
acter may not necessarily mean that the first 
has given way completely to the second; they 
often complement each other and are carried 
along together. There has also been some re- 
sponse to the increasing demand for more high- 
ly skilled and technically equipped personnel in 
the local public service, ranging from more and 
more highly trained civil, electrical, and sani- 
tary engineers to psychiatrists, social workers, 
and doctors of public health. 

Instances of these newer developments and 
tendencies by which our local governments are 
seeking on the one hand to protect citizens 
against new dangers and difficulties and on the 
other hand to add new advantages of social sig- 
nificance never heretofore enjoyed—the win- 
ning back of ground lost through rapid changes 
and the gaining of new ground in making our 
cities better places in which to work and live— 
are on every hand. 


City AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The field of city and regional planning pre- 
sents many illustrations. A certain amount of 
planning for the future physical development of 
the locality has by necessity always been a part 
of the responsibilities of the local authorities. In 
the vast majority of cases, however, it has been 
done almost on an emergency basis, only when 
action was practically forced upon the commu- 
nity and thus without careful forethought, not 
to speak of thorough study of the factors in- 
volved. But the last ten to fifteen years have 
seen a great change. Increased, in some cases 
practically intolerable, congestion of traffic on 
the public highways and streets has undoubted- 
ly been one factor responsible for the greater 
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interest and activity; but there were others, 
among them the need of new types of parks and 
recreation areas, a better understanding of the 
wide ramifications of many community prob- 
lems and of the inter-dependence of different 
parts of the community upon each other. The 
result has been the employment by the munici- 
pality, in a large number of instances, of city 
planners to study local problems and work out 
comprehensive schemes of future growth. In 
many other cases the local governments have 
established city planning commissions vested 
with power not only to study and to lay plans 
but to carry them out. 

No one can say, of course, what new de- 
mands in this field the future holds in store for 
local governments, but it seems clear that we 
have entered upon an era of more intelligently 
directed city planning in this country, and there 
are signs to be observed that this form of public 
service in the next decade or two may develop 
into one of the most important responsibilities 
being carried by our local authorities. It is hard 
to believe that this development will be delayed 
longer. The motor car in tremendously in- 
creased numbers, on streets which in most of 
our cities were laid out before this enormously 
popular method of transportation was even 
dreamed of and which streets can no longer 
meet the new needs satisfactorily, is forcing ac- 
tion looking toward more comprehensive plan- 
ning. The use of new materials and devices in 
building construction enabling new structures 
to lift their heads to such hitherto uncontem- 
plated heights as fifty, sixty, eighty, and possi- 
bly even roo stories, making additional de- 
mands upon streets and other arteries of circu- 
lation, to cite no other forces at work, adds 
greatly to the momentum which this growing 
movement is gathering. 


PuBLic CONTROL THROUGH ZONING 


The zoning of cities and other local areas, 
sometimes undertaken as a separate project but 
now more often, and more properly, as part of 
city or regional planning, has also come to oc- 
cupy a large place in the activities of local gov- 
ernments. More than 700 municipalities have 
been zoned during the last fifteen years. Zon- 
ing regulations supplement the city plan by 
controlling the use which may be made of pri- 
vate land. By them the city is divided into dis- 
tricts or zones, the central zone permitting the 
tallest structures allowed in any section of the 
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city, and also the occupancy of the largest pro- 
portion of each lot. In the next zone buildings 
must be somewhat lower and occupy less of the 
lot space, and so on to the more or less open 
zone. 

Zoning ordinances also regulate the use of 
premises. ““They provide,” to quote from re- 
cent statements by John Ihlder, “for three or 
four classes of districts, as: residential, com- 
mercial, industrial and unclassified. Any given 
district may be large or small and there may be 
in the city many widely separate areas or dis- 
tricts belonging to a class. For example, the 
commercial district class will include the large 
downtown retail district where the neighbor- 
hood grocery, butcher shop, drug store, etc., are 
located. From the first class of district, resi- 
dential, all other uses are excluded. From the 
second, industrial and unclassified uses are ex- 
cluded. From the third, unclassified uses are 
excluded. These unclassified uses include those 
that are generally considered nuisances; as 
slaughter houses, glue factories, etc.”’ 

Continuing, he points out that while zoning 
must recognize the desirability of making cit- 
ies efficient places for business, business will 
also recognize that zoning must safeguard ‘“‘our 
home districts and our schools, from being 
spoiled by the intrusion of injurious occupa- 
tions. It recognizes the social and the economic 
value of investment in homes and it stabilizes 
the financial value of residence districts.”’ 


PLAY AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Recreational opportunities have changed 
a great deal in the last generation. The limita- 
tions of city life stand in the way of the old-time 
vigorous play ofan earlier day when open spaces 
were plentiful. This, together with the increas- 
ing monotony of many types of industrial work, 
the greater speed of work, the higher tension of 
every-day living in almost all of the more popu- 
lous centers, and the growing knowledge of the 
value to physical and mental well-being, has 
focussed attention anew on the recreation needs 
of the modern community. It has been seen that 
the locality has an important responsibility not 
only in providing the facilities for play as a 
safety valve for the venturesome spirit of youth 
and in stripping it of the moral snares which 
are so often set around it, but also in providing 
the leadership which sees these physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral benefits to be had. And our 
communities, through public and private ef- 
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forts, have been rising to this responsibility. 
Although the playground movement is still 
young it has spread rapidly throughout the 
country; and while no one would feel that it 
has spread as far and wide or deep as it should 
go, still enough has been done to make this as- 
pect of the community’s public service already 
bulk large in the work of the local government. 


Tue Locat AUTHORITIES AND LAW-BREAKERS 


The neglect of recreational needs at pres- 
ent has had not a little to do with the continu- 
ing stream of offenders being swept into the cor- 
rectional machinery of the community; and 
here also in shaping and operating this machin- 
ery the local public authorities show the influ- 
ence of changing attitudes and methods. The 
older idea that punishment should be the chief 
method of dealing with offenders is giving way, 
all too slowly to be sure, to the broader idea of 
protecting society by transforming law break- 
ers into law observers. Experience in nations, 
states, and cities has shown that punishment by 
confinement has not succeeded in greatly reduc- 
ing crime. On the other hand, conditions in 
jails and prisons have tended to make hardened 
criminals out of prisoners who could, under the 
influence of intelligent reformatory, medical, 
and educational measures, have been made hon- 
est and self-supporting. It seems evident enough 
that hardened and hopeless criminals should 
be confined permanently in prisons and given 
something to do; and that offenders who have 
not the mental equipment to control their ac- 
tions should be kept in custodial institutions 
permanently. But it is also being recognized 
more and more that men who are merely be- 
ginners in crime or who break the law through 
thoughtlessness should not be confined with 
real criminals, and should be helped through 
education and training to develop their self- 
control and to become able to take care of them- 
selves. 

If this is true of adult offenders, it is much 
more true of young law-breakers whose habits 
and faculties are much more amenable to con- 
structive influences. While the short term for 
which most prisoners are committed to local 
jails and prisons makes success in reformatory 
treatment difficult or impossible, this at least is 
no excuse for tolerating jail conditions which 
are harmful to the individual and which turn 
him back to society less fit at the end of his term 
to take his place as a law-abiding citizen than 
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he was at the beginning. And as a matter of 
fact the terms in these institutions often are of 
considerable length and in many cases offer op- 
portunities for important steps toward improve- 
ment of offenders. 

It was not more than fifteen years ago that 
in a survey of one of our more enlightened cit- 
ies, a state capital, it was found that hundreds 
of children charged with law-breaking had to 
wait for trial in the county jail—a place not at 
all good for children no matter what they were 
charged with. It was a two-story building with 
barred windows and doors, bare, cold, and in- 
sanitary. It was used not only as detention 
quarters for young children, both boys and 
girls, but also for insane persons, those with de- 
lirium tremens, and occasionally for an ill per- 
son suffering from some other trouble. The 
doors of the jail rooms were bars, and persons 
confined in one room could readily see into oth- 
ers. The confinement of children with such 
adults, moreover, was not merely an occasional 
happening, but the rule. Thus many children, 
some of them detained not as delinquents but 
merely as poor children, were made to suffer 
intolerable contact with the insane and with 
persons having acute alcoholic diseases, an ex- 
perience not calculated to strengthen the moral 
fibre cf the youths in custody. 

While this kind of situation will probably 
not be very frequently found at present, and 
while the introduction of more humane, more 
intelligently conceived and more efficient meth- 
ods of caring for children held in detention 
places in most of our cities has been all too slow, 
still much progress can be recorded, and in some 
instances it is notable indeed. This again has 
placed new responsibilities upon local govern- 
ments, both because of new services which have 
been organized, and of the new professional 
skills which have been. called for in operating 
the services. These include such matters as es- 
tablishing probation work, providing psycho- 
logical examinations for young offenders, bet- 
ter quarters for segregating young and old 
offenders held in custody, as well as for depend- 
ent and delinquent individuals, and the setting 
up of children’s courts. 


OTHER SERVICES OF SOCIAL IMPORT 


In still another field of interest local gov- 
ernments have been extending their influence. 
Limitations of space make it possible only to 
refer in a phrase or two to the growth of the 
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public health movement in this country. Here 
again the local community through its public 
authorities has been expanding its task greatly 
since the time when little beyond a quarantine 
service was provided, until today when the safe- 
guarding of public water supplies, the develop- 
ment of bettzr systems of sewage disposal, the 
provision of more and better equipped public 
hospitals, the medical inspection of schools, and 
even the dissemination of educational informa- 
tion on matters of personal health and hygiene, 
are regarded as established urban services. 
Other illustrations are to be found in still 
other fields of work, including the care of de- 
pendent individuals and families; the control of 
certain phases of housing other than through 
zoning; organized assistance in bringing to- 
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gether employers seeking workers and workers 
seeking employment; inspection and control of 
building plans and materials to assure greater 
safety from fire; and the providing of educa- 
tion and training more suited to the needs of 
backward and handicapped children. These 
brief references will suffice, however, to show 
something of the extent to which two tenden- 
cies of social significance are to be observed in 
our local governments. These, to repeat them 
and sum up in a word, are (1) the addition of 
many new functions, the great increase in the 
bulk of services performed by the local public 
authorities due to changing needs and atti- 
tudes; and (2) the drafting into the public 
service of more and more professionally trained 
and technically skilled people. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION IN THE FEDERAL 
DISTRICT OF MEXICO 


By JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. 
Director, Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 


Detaching a story of governmental reorgan- 
ization from its colorful Mexican background 
is not an easy task. A thousand and one dis- 
tracting impressions intrude to plague the at- 
tempt. A Sunday evening concert and prome- 
nade in the plaza at Zacatecas, snow-capped 
Popocatepetl reflecting the early morning sun, 
a string of burros winding its way up to the an- 
cient silver mine of La Valenciana are pictures 
that are not easily pushed aside. 

Yet there is a ferment of municipal gov- 
ernmental thought and action in the Federal 
District which justifies the effort to isolate its 
important features. Out of it may come some 
suggestive slant on our own governmental prob- 
lems, particularly those of regional government 
and departmental organization. However, the 
story cannot be told with detail or conclusions 
at this time. The changes are in process of adop- 
tion and the record of results is being written. 
Later the picture can be completed and a crit- 
ical interpretation attempted. 


THE FepEeRAL District 
The Republic of Mexico includes twenty- 
eight states, two territories, and the Federal 
District. El Distrito Federal is situated in the 
southeast part of the Valley of Mexico—a pla- 
teau of about 7,500 feet elevation—and has an 
area of 572 square miles. The population is va- 





riously estimated but probably approximates 
1,500,000. The Indian influence predominates, 
for 38 per cent are Indian and 43 per cent are 
a mixture of Indian and Spanish. Only 19 per 
cent are white. 

Within the District are a number of cities 
and villages formerly designated as municipali- 
dades. Of these Mexico City is by far the larg- 
est, having an estimated population of 1,200,- 
000. So the area is typical of our metropolitan 
regions—a large city in a satellite setting. Un- 
der the organic law of 1903 the municipalidades 
possessed very limited powers. These were vest- 
ed in municipal councils (ayuntamientos) elect- 
er for four year terms. The real power of 
government was held by the President of the 
Republic who exercised it through three ap- 
pointees—the governor of the District, the 
director-general of public works, and the pres- 
ident of the superior board of health. As may 
be surmised, this scheme of organization was 
copied in part from that of the District of Co- 
lumbia. However, it is to be noted that the 
citizens of the Mexican Federal District are not 
disfranchised. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE DISTRICT 
This distribution of powers as between the 


President and the municipalities and the cen- 
tral administrative set-up of three commission- 
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ers developed unsatisfactory features. On Jan- 
uary I, 1929, a new organic law was proclaimed 
which reorganized the District and established 
new relationships and new administrative ma- 
chinery. It is in this reorganization that we are 
interested. 

Under the new law, the complete authority 
and responsibility for administration in the Dis- 
trict is fixed in the President of the Republic 
who in turn exercises his duties through a new 
federal department, E] Departamento del Dis- 
trito Federal. At the head of this department is 
el Jefe, the chief, appointed by the President. 
The Jefe then is, in fact, the chief administra- 
tive official of the district. 

Geographically the district is divided into 
fourteen administrative subdivisions—a cen- 
tral department and thirteen delegations (dela- 
gaciones). The names of these delegations 
clearly indicate their Aztec and Spanish heri- 
tage: Guadalupe Hidalgo, Atzcapotzalco, Ix- 
tacalco, General Anaya, Coyoacan, San Angel, 
La Magdalena, Cuajimalpa, Tlalpan, Ixtapal- 
apa, Xochimilco, Milpa Alta, and Tlahuac. 
Each of these delagaciones has been given the 
name of its most important municipality which 
is also the capital or administrative center of 
the delegacion. There may, of course, be other 
municipalities within a delegacion. The central 
department has as its capital the City of Mex- 
ico to which has been annexed by this same act 
one other city and two villages. 

The chief of the Federal District (El Jefe) 
is administrative head of the central depart- 
ment in addition to his general responsibilities 
throughout the whole district. In charge of the 
other thirteen administrative sub-divisions is a 
delegado, or delegate, appointed by the Jefe 
with the approval of the President of the Re- 
public. If there be other municipalities within 
the delegacion they are designated as sub-dele- 
gaciones and the sub-delegado is appointed by 
the delegado with the approval of the chief of 
the District. 

One of the most interesting phases of the 
district reorganization is the abolition of the 
numerous elected municipal councils and their 
replacement by advisory councils in the four- 
teen sub-divisions. The central department and 
each of the thirteen delegaciones has its own ad- 
visory council. For the central department this 
council is composed of thirteen representatives 
named by certain civic and economic groups in 
the area—one each from the chambers of com- 
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merce, the associations of smaller merchants, 
the industrial chamber, the smaller industrial 
associations, the organization of landlords, the 
associations of tenants, the professional groups, 
the association of public and private employees, 
the mothers’ clubs and one other group, as well 
as three representatives from workers’ groups 
that are not otherwise provided for. Each of 
the associations entitled to representation must 
have been in existence for at least one year and 
have at least 100 members. 

In the delegaciones the advisory councils 
are similarly constituted, drawing representa- 
tives from the same groups or if they do not ex- 
ist, similar groups. However, the number of 
representatives is varied. Five delegaciones 
have seven members on their councils while the 
others have five. Where more than one organi- 
zation of a particular type exists, the represent- 
ative is selected by the method of proportional 
representation. 

For all administrative subdivisions the 
functions of these advisory councils are iden- 
tical. They have an advisory relationship to 
the Jefe or the delegados, respectively, in the 
following matters: administrative and police 
regulations; the annual budget; contracts of 
more than two years duration or those which 
exceed in amount ro per cent of the appropria- 
tion for a particular service; the initiation of 
new municipal services; and general adminis- 
tration and organization. However, it is to be 
noted that these duties are purely advisory. The 
councils meet weekly and are presided over by 
the Jefe or the respective delegados. Their 
conclusions are transmitted to the administra- 
tive head. If he does not choose to accept their 
recommendation the Federal executive makes 
the decision as to whether the opinion of the 
Council or of the administrative head is to be 
followed. It is not expected that this will hap- 
pen often. 

In summary, the reorganization may be 
stated as follows: All legislative powers are to 
be found in the hands of the National Congress. 
The former municipal councils with their lim- 
ited powers have been abolished. Local opinion 
on administrative matters is developed through 
the fourteen advisory councils representative of 
certain social and economic groups. All admin- 
istrative authority is concentrated in the de- 
partment of the Federal District which particu- 
larly concerns itself with general functions com- 
mon to the whole district. These functions are 
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exercised largely through fourteen administra- 
tive subdivisions which also are especially con- 
cerned with local problems. The budget for the 
district is presented according to these subdivi- 
sions and while the general needs of the district 
are emphasized there is a definite attempt in the 
matter of local services to furnish a quality and 
quantity proportionate to the revenues pro- 
duced by the respective subdivisions. . Through 
the appointment of the heads of the subdivi- 
sions and through weekly meetings with these 
heads the chief of the department has a well- 
knit administrative control. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


The new organic law concerned itself large- 
ly with the broad outline of organization and 
powers outlined above, touching only to a lim- 
ited extent on matters of organization within 
the department. These were of real importance, 
however, and the first action of the chief of the 
department was to take steps to consider them. 
For this purpose an official commission was ap- 
pointed consisting of three officials with con- 
siderable experience in national and local gov- 
ernment. 

This commission organized promptly with 
adequate expert advice. In their subsequent re- 
port they wisely divided up their problems into 
those of immediate importance and those for 
future consideration. The problems also grouped 
themselves into those of finance and those of or- 
ganization. It is the recommendations as to or- 
ganization that are of particular interest at 
present. They especially relate to the functions 
of the department rather than to its adminis- 
trative subdivisions. In concluding its report the 
commission urged that consultants be attached 
to the department to assist in carrying out the 
recommendations and to observe their working 
out, realizing that there was a large element of 
the experimental. The chief of the department 
immediately proceeded along the lines recom- 
mended. 

While most of the recommendations have 
now been effected, sufficient time has not elapsed 
to judge of their value. There are certain phases 
which are interesting and perhaps may be in- 
structive when the results are fully known. 

In the organization two officials are given 
especial prominence in that they are assigned 
the co-ordination of several of the department 
functions. They are the secretaria general and 
the oficialia mayor—both appointed by the 
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Jefe of the department. The former is respon- 
sible for the administration of several offices 
which generally have to do with public records 
such as the registration of deeds, the supervi- 
sion of notaries which is a much more impor- 
tant function than in this country, and the pub- 
lic archives. He has also a certain relationship 
to the court and to several commissions such as 
those on arbitration and agriculture. He may 
also sit as presiding officer of the advisory coun- 
cil of the central department. The oficialia 
mayor is responsible for a large number of in- 
ternal services which will be discussed later. 

In addition to these two conspicuous posi- 
tions there are a large number of bureaus, 
boards, and commissions reporting directly to 
the Jefe of the department. In general they rep- 
resent much the same sort of services which we 
associate with local government—police, fire, 
recreation, public works, charities, finance, and 
so on. 

However, there are some interesting varia- 
tions which may be noted. In the field of chari- 
ties or public welfare there are two boards ap- 
pointed by the Jefe. One administers the public 
funds which are obtained from the national lot- 
tery and used for governmentally operated wel- 
fare service, while the other board is charged 
with the supervision through inspection of the 
privately financed and operated charities. This 
arrangement presents opportunities for co-ordi- 
nation of public and private work. 

The police department not only provides 
police protection in the central department but 
also maintains a separate force which operates 
throughout the whole district supplementing 
the local police through specific assignment of 
men to the several delegaciones. There is of 
course close co-operation. Traffic regulation is 
the concern of an entirely separate bureau re- 
porting directly to the Jefe. The merit of this 
arrangement is now being reviewed. 

The bureau of educational, recreational, 
and social reform is similar in a way with the 
departments of recreation as we know them. 
Its program, however, is much more compre- 
hensive including not only recreation but also 
civic education, pageants, festivals, and dra- 
matic programs along the line of little theatres. 

Probably the most illuminating situation is 
that to be found in the office of the oficialia 
mayor already referred to. Here, there is a defi- 
nite effort to centralize in the interest of effi- 
ciency all those functions which are common to 
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all bureaus. Consequently we find here a divi- 
sion of purchasing which uses modern methods 
in purchasing for all other bureaus. Here is 
located the central telephone exchange and the 
medical officer who annually determines the 
physical condition of all employees. There is 
a division through which all correspondence 
clears, incoming mail routed to the proper of- 
fices and outgoing mail handled in quantity 
with modern mechanical mailing facilities. To 
a large extent this division also supplies the cen- 
tral stenographic service. Finally, there is the 
division which undertakes to file all correspond- 
ence and documents of the various bureaus. 
The whole department presents an attractive 
picture of centralization of many services. 

In the matter of personnel, equal progress 
has been made. The departmental regulations 
definitely establish the principle of civil serv- 
ice. Seventy-five per cent of the employees are 
in the classified service and as such are required 
to qualify with experience and examination 
and are entitled to a hearing prior to demotion, 
suspension, or dismissal with a chance at rein- 
statement. The board of examiners consists of 
three members, one appointed by the Jefe or 
the delegado in the case of the delegaciones, one 
by the Federal controller-general, and one by 
the employees of the class for which the exami- 
nation is to be held. 

This is but a brief outline of the adminis- 
trative organization within the department. 
The features noted and many others which 
space does not permit relating, reveal an origi- 
nality which is worthy of further inquiry. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


As can be surmised, the task of reorganiza- 
tion has not been an easy one, particularly be- 
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cause of the pressure for immediate action. 
That so much has been accomplished in such a 
short time is largely due to the efforts of Dr. 
Jose Manuel Puig Casauranc, who assumed the 
office of Jefe of the department on January 1, 
1929. He is a man of considerable energy, 
thoroughly familiar with modern governmental 
methods, and ready to avail himself of the serv- 
ices of experts. 

Aside from the accomplishments in the 
field of organization and the working out of 
particularly pressing financial problems, there 
has been a substantial volume of services and 
construction carried out. The District has two 
outstanding problems in those of water supply 
and infant mortality, the death rate for infants 
being extremely high. In both of these matters 
progress has been made, particularly with ref- 
erence to the survey of the water problem. The 
1929 budget of 35,000,000 pesos or $17,500,- 
ooo was financed and large public works under- 
taken. 

Of special interest is the huge recreational 
center which has been constructed in Mexico 
City at a cost of approximately $500,000. This 
center not only provides such recreational op- 
portunities as a gymnasium, swimming pools, 
basket ball and hand-ball courts, football and 
baseball fields and fronton courts, but also an 
open air theatre, places for dramatic dancing, 
a moving picture theatre, a library, a day nur- 
sery, and clinics. Fully 5,000 people can be ac- 
commodated at one time. The larger purpose in 
this instance as well as in others is the building 
up of a civic consciousness and the improve- 
ment of social relationships. This is typical of 
the governmental programs that are taking 
shape below the Rio Grande. 


I. THE COUNTY MANAGER PLAN‘: 


By CHARLES M. KNEIER 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Nebraska 


In the organization of county government 
no definite plan or principles have been fol- 
lowed. Neither the separation of legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial powers, nor an executive 
responsible to a representative body has been 
applied with any approach to consistency. In 
nearly every state there is an elective county 
board which levies taxes and determines mat- 


* The first of two articles on county manager gov- 
ernment 


ters of local administrative policy; but it has 
very limited powers of legislation. There is also 
in every state a number of other officials, most- 
ly elective, with executive, administrative, and 
judicial functions. These are largely independ- 
ent of the county board or of any unified con- 
trol; and there is no single officer who can be 
considered as the chief officer of the county, 
corresponding to the governor of a state or the 
mayor of a city. 
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In a report of a joint legislative committee 
on county government in Ohio in 1926, it was 
stated: “In administrative organization coun- 
ty government presents a picture of extraordi- 
nary complexity the county violates 
almost every principle of business and gov- 
ernmental organization which experience has 
evolved . . the present system of county 
government is subject to serious criticism both 
from the standpoint of administrative efficiency 
and of popular control. As a business organiza- 
tion the county lacks a responsible head. .. . . 
If democratic government . . . . signifies ef- 
fective popular control, the present organiza- 
tion of the county with its multiplicity of elec- 
tive offices is fundamentally undemocratic.”” 

A report on county government in Virginia 
in 1927 criticized the system in that state as 
follows: “In our study of Virginia county gov- 
ernment we were particularly impressed by the 
scattered, disjointed and irresponsible type of 
organization that exists in all the counties. 

. The present county government has no 
responsible head; it is without a chief adminis- 
trative officer and the board of supervisors con- 
trols through appointment only a small part of 
the county administration.”® 

Substantially the same statements could 
be made of county government as it exists 
throughout the United States. The criticism of 
county government made some years ago by 
Richard S. Childs still holds: “It is not a gov- 
ernment, it is a dozen governments loosely tied 
together.” 


HEADSHIP IN AN ELECTIVE EXECUTIVE 


Various proposals have been made to rem- 
edy this situation. One suggestion is that there 
be elected in the county, a chief executive offi- 
cer. An act of 1893 created for Cook County, 
Illinois, the office of county president, elected 
as a member of the county board, with a limited 
veto over the acts of the board and the power 
to appoint the county officers not elected by 
popular vote. In counties of the first class in 
New Jersey there is a chief executive officer. 
The law in that state provides for the election 
of a county supervisor and a board of chosen 
freeholders. The county supervisor is “the chief 
executive officer of the county, and may recom- 

* Report of the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Economy and Taxation. (1926). Pp. 243-45. 


* Report on County Government in Virginia 
(1928), pp. 5-6. 
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mend the board of chosen freeholders to pass 
such measures as he may deem necessary or ex- 
pedient for the welfare of the county.” He 
must be vigilant and active in causing the laws 
and ordinances of the county to be executed and 
enforced. It is his duty to exercise a constant 
supervision over the conduct of all subordinate 
officers and to examine into all complaints 
made against any of them for violation or neg- 
lect of duty, and if he finds any officer guilty 
of the charges brought against him, the county 
supervisor may suspend or remove him as the 
case may seem to require. The county super- 
visor has a veto which may be overridden by a 
two-thirds vote. 

There was formerly in Kings County, New 
York, a supervisor at large, who presided over 
the board and exercised some executive func- 
tions. County executives were also provided in 
the home rule charters which were recently 
voted upon and defeated in Nassau and West- 
chester counties in New York. 


AGITATION FOR MANAGERS 

The movement for an elective county ex- 
ecutive officer has made little progress. More 
recently attention has been directed to the 
manager plan of government and its extension 
to the county has been advocated by some as a 
partial solution of the proper organization of 
the county. It is held that greater centraliza- 
tion of authority and responsibility is needed 
than is provided by the county board; and it is 
urged that appointment of the county execu- 
tive is to be preferred to election. 

There are others, however, who admit the 
merit of the manager plan in the field of city 
government but question the wisdom of its ex- 
tension to the county. Emphasis is placed upon 
the county as an artificial unit of government, 
which serves primarily as an administrative 
district of the state. They question whether 
there is a place in county government for an 
“all-controlling manager.” 

The manager plan has suffered the same 
fate as the strong executive in the field of coun- 
ty government. The plan is found in name or 
in principle in a few counties, in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. General county manager 
laws have recently been enacted in Georgia and 
North Carolina. County manager charters 
have been proposed and defeated in San Diego 
and Sacramento counties, California, in Balti- 
more county, Maryland, and in Silver Bow 
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county, Montana. While the manager plan has 
thus far made slow progress, at the present time 
there seems to be a revived interest in it as the 
proper solution of the unsatisfactory organi- 
zation of county government. 

In considering the extension of the man- 
ager plan of government to the county, there 
arises the question of its applicability. The ar- 
gument advanced for the adoption of the man- 
ager plan in city government is that the city is 
a quasi-business corporation, a co-operative 
consumers’ society, engaged in buying and sell- 
ing services to its citizens. Since this is the case, 
it is argued that business principles should be 
applied—this is secured in the manager plan. 
Is the county also a quasi-business corporation 
and do the facts warrant the extension of the 
manager plan of government into this field to 
solve the problem of unsatisfactory organiza- 
tion which has been pointed out above? 


Is THE AVERAGE COUNTY TOO SMALL 
FOR MANAGER? 


A consideration of the population of Amer- 
ican counties and the expenditures made for 
governmental services is of value in a discus- 
sion of the applicability of the manager plan to 
the county. The average population for all 
counties in the United States in 1923 was about 
35,000, but the few counties having a popula- 
tion of more than a million makes this much 
more than a typical figure for the country as 
a whole. The large counties of the West have 
smaller populations than the smaller and more 
densely populated counties of the East; and the 
small rural counties of the Southern states have 
a small population. The median county popu- 
lation is about 20,000, which more nearly rep- 
resents the typical county in the United States. 

The latest data for which complete figures 
for county expenditures are available is 1913, 
the Department of Commerce having omitted 
entirely the reports on county expenditures in 
Wealth, Public Debt, and Taxation for 1922. 
The per capita governmental cost payments for 
counties was reported as $4.49 in 1913. For 
the period 1912—22 the county tax revenues in- 
creased 142 per cent, and it may be assumed 
that if the figures on expenditures were availa- 
ble they would show approximately the same 
increase. 

Measured by the relative distribution of 
local administration between the county and 
other minor districts, the county is of most im- 
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portance in the Southern states and the Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast states of the West. By 
the same tests, it is of least importance in New 
England, where the county is weakened by the 
importance of town government. In the Mid- 
dle-Atlantic and North-Central States it occu- 
pies an intermediate position. 

If a quantitative standard of the inten- 
sity of county administration is applied, the re- 
sults are somewhat different. Judged by the 
per capita rate of expenditure, the county is of 
much the greatest importance in the western 
group of states. Second rank is taken by the 
North-Central and Middle-Atlantic states, 
while by this standard the Southern states fall 
in the third group. In three of the New Eng- 
land states, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Maine, county expenditures are of some 
importance; in Connecticut and Vermont, 
county finances are almost negligible; while 
in Rhode Island the county expenses are en- 
tirely included in the state budget. 

The increase in the urban population is 
significant in a study of county functions. As 
more of the people within the county become 
subject to the control of an incorporated city 
or village, the functions of the county become 
less important, the people residing in such in- 
corporated places depending upon this govern- 
ment rather than upon the county, for certain 
services. 

By far the great majority of counties are 
distinctly rural in character. Perhaps a fourth 
of the whole number contain a city of over 
10,000 population; but even in most of these 
the rural district predominates. There were in 
1920, 12,858 incorporated places having less 
than 2,500 inhabitants; this is an average of 
four per county. In a considerable number of 
counties the urban population in one or more 
cities will be more than the rural inhabitants; 
while in a limited number of cases the popula- 
tion of a large city and its suburbs will com- 
prise the great majority or the whole of the 
county population. 

The increased use of special districts is also 
having its effect upon county functions. Such 
districts now exist under at least eighty-nine 
names and forty-seven distinctive species.‘ 
Many services formerly performed by counties 
have now been placed under the control of spe- 
cial municipal corporations. Thus agricultural 


*F. H. Guild, “Special Municipal Corporations,” 
National Municipal Review, XVIII (May, 1929), 319. 
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development districts, drainage districts, good 
roads districts, highway improvement districts, 
library districts, park districts, poor districts, 
rural improvement districts and rural commu- 
nity districts are performing functions former- 
ly entrusted to counties. This tends to dimin- 
ish the importance of the county as a unit of 
local government. 

The increasing degree of state supervision 
and control has been pointed to as a significant 
factor in determining the future importance of 
the county. Thus the state has taken over the 
care of certain defective classes which were for- 
merly left under the control of local authorities. 
This may be seen in state institutions for the 
care of the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the insane 
and the poor. State hospitals also tend to re- 
move this function from the county. State sys- 
tems of improved highways mean that this ac- 
tivity is being removed in part from county to 
state control. 

Other functions which are still adminis- 
tered by local authorities have been placed un- 
der state supervision and control. Examples of 
this are education, health, law enforcement, 
charities, and corrections. 

While the county is losing some of its func- 
tions, to the state, to cities and villages, or to 
special districts, newer county functions are be- 
- ing developed. Among these newer functions 
are county libraries, county hospitals, and 
county parks. About thirty states authorize 
county libraries, and county hospitals may be 
established in about twenty states. County 
parks have been established in a few states. 
Among the states which now empower counties 
to establish and maintain airports are Pennsy]l- 
vania, Michigan, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Texas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia. 

County aid to agricultural interests has 
been given in various ways, and new methods 
have been developed in recent years. County 
fairs supported from public funds were former- 
ly held; and in more recent years farmers’ insti- 
tutes of a more definitely educational charac- 
ter have been established in several states. 
Giving aid to needy farmers to enable them to 
secure seed grain and feed is a county function 
in some states, as North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Kansas. By 1924, county farm 
advisors were operating in 2,084 counties, in all 
of the states. About 30 per cent of the total 
cost of these advisors comes from the counties. 
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It may be seen that as the older functions 
are being taken over by the state and special 
municipal corporations, newer services are be- 
ing developed by the county. That these newer 
functions equal in significance those that have 
been lost to other governmental units seems 
open to question. 


Tue County As A UNIT OF ADMINISTRATION 


If the functions performed and the cost of 
governmental services do not warrant the nec- 
essary expenditure to secure a competent coun- 
ty manager, the question arises as to whether 
this does not indicate that the county is not a 
satisfactory unit for efficient administration 
and point to the need of revising county areas 
so as to increase their size. This would tend to 
reduce the cost of county government, since 
there is needless waste and unnecessary over- 
head cost where officers serve a small county. 
In recasting county lines an effort should be 
made to encourage the development of commu- 
nities with common economic and social inter- 
ests. County areas might be revised either by a 
comprehensive reorganization, state-wide in 
scope, or by consolidation of existing counties 
where local sentiment is favorable. 

The tendency to place the administration 
of county functions in the control of some larg- 
er area indicates a recognition of the fact that 
the county is too small a unit for the efficient 
and satisfactory performance of certain serv- 
ices. While in most cases this has been done by 
the state assuming the performance of the func- 
tion which was formerly under local control, in 
some cases the transfer has been, not to the 
state, but to some larger area of local adminis- 
tration. Provision is made in several states for 
the joint performance of certain functions by 
adjoining counties. Counties in Michigan may 
unite to form a district for maintaining a health 
department; in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Texas they may erect hospitals for their joint 
use; Pennsylvania, Michigan, South Dakota, 
Kansas, and Oregon provide that they may co- 
operate on road building projects; and in sev- 
eral states they may co-operate in maintaining 
joint poor farms and county libraries. 

These provisions indicate a recognition of 
the inadequacy of many counties, as now con- 
stituted, to meet the needs for public services, 
and the desirability of larger areas of adminis- 
tration. The same considerations would seem 
to apply to other functions, and point to the 
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1930 | VETERANS IN 
need of larger counties. Serious study is being 
given to the consolidation of counties and the 
revision of county areas in several states; New 
York and Tennessee are giving more considera- 
tion to this problem at the present time than 
probably any other states. 


MANAGER PLAN OrFers Hope 


The great variation of counties in the va- 
rious states and sections, in size, functions, cost, 
and in governmental organization, makes diffi- 
cult any generalizations relative to the county 
manager plan. It seems, however, that it offers 
one, if not the most satisfactory, method of 
improving the conditions in county govern- 
ment. Even though great strides have been 
made in the direction of state control and will 
unquestionably continue to be made in the fu- 
ture over certain county functions, it must be 
noted also that newer services and activities 
are being developed over which there is no su- 
pervision. While emphasis may be placed upon 
the county as an administrative district of the 
state, it also continues in many respects as an 
agent of local government. A study of its func- 
tions shows that it too, as in the case of the city, 
is engaged in buying and selling services to its 
citizens. If the county manager plan is not ap- 
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plicable to county government as it is at pres- 
ent constituted, the question arises as to 
whether this does not merely mean that the 
county is not a proper unit for efficient admin- 
istration. 

While some functions have been trans- 
ferred to the state, to cities and villages, and to 
special districts, the county will unquestionably 
continue to perform functions, both as an ad- 
ministrative district of the state and as a unit of 
local government. Reorganization along the 
line proposed in New York and Tennessee may 
be desirable to secure efficient administration. 
Whether this reorganization is or is not made, 
the case for an appointive manager seems 
strong. For the greater number of counties 
with relatively small populations the manager 
could take over the functions of one or more of 
the existing offices, such as county auditor or 
county clerk, and it would not be necessary to 
make any addition to the list of county officers. 
Some improvement could be made by concen- 
trating more fully in one of the present offices 
the responsibility for the business management 
of county affairs. But appointment seems to 
offer the most satisfactory method of securing a 
high type of executive and administrative lead- 
ership in county government. 


VETERANS IN THE SERVICE: 
V. J. HULTQUIST 


V. J. Hultquist, city manager of Alcoa, 
Tennessee, was born in Jamestown, New York, 
July 16, 1879. Leaving grammar school at the 
age of fourteen, he worked as a grocer’s clerk 
for two years; then entered a printer’s office 
where he worked as an apprentice for five years 
learning the printing trade. At the age of twen- 
ty-one he decided to become an engineer and 
entered the Ohio State University, completing 
a preparatory course in two years and in 1907 
was granted a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. 

After graduation Mr. Hultquist entered 
the employ of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany at Schenectady, New York. Upon com- 

*Epitor’s Note: Each month under this head- 
ing appear short biographical sketches of two members 
of the Association who have served as city managers 
ten years or more. The following have already ap- 
peared: O.E. Carr, C. A. Bingham, H. G. Otis, O. J. S. 


pleting a course in the shops he was promoted 
to the position of engineer on plant construc- 
tion. After four years spent in supervising 
plant construction for this company in various 
sections of the United States and Canada, Mr. 
Hultquist entered the employment of the Alu- 
minum Company of America in 1913 as super- 
intendent of construction. He was occupied for 
two years at the New Kensington, Pennsylva- 
nia, plant of this company. Removing to the 
South in 1915, Mr. Hultquist was engaged in 
developing the towns of Calderwood, Tennes- 
see, and Badin, North Carolina, for the Alu- 
minum Company. In 1917 he was transferred 
to Alcoa, Tennessee, in charge of the construc- 


Ellingson, C. M. Osborn, Isaac R. Ellison, Bert C. 
Wells, H. L. Woolhiser, W. E. Baumgardner, H. J. 
Graeser, W. P. Hunter, Henry Traxler, Clarence Ar- 
rasmith, and L. J. Houston, Jr. 
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tion of the aluminum plants and town-site at 
that place. 

Alcoa was laid out in advance as a unique 
and modern industrial town, with districts 
zoned for manufacturing, commercial, educa- 





V. J. HULTQUIST 


tional, residential, and recreational activities. 
In 1919 it was incorporated by legislative en- 
actment under the council-manager form of 
government. The town now comprises an area 
of three and one-half square miles, and has a 
population of about 4,500. 

Due to a thorough understanding of the 
needs of the developing industries and the com- 
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munity built under his supervision, Mr. Hult- 
quist was a natural choice as Alcoa’s first city 
manager, which position he has held for nearly 
eleven years. Mr. Hultquist also serves as su- 
pervisor of construction and property manager 
for the Aluminum Company of America. 

Mr. Hultquist, in writing that he was in- 
fluenced to enter the city manager profession 
primarily from the direct appeal of the possi- 
bilities of Alcoa, says: “This city having adopt- 
ed the council-manager form of government 
when it was first organized, was free from po- 
litical intrigue and other hampering influences 
and gave promise of fertility for a constructive 
program of development which would demon- 
strate that far greater strides can be made 
where this form of government is adopted in a 
municipality’s infancy.” 

Mr. Hultquist joined the International 
City Managers’ Association in 1919, and has 
attended seven annual conventions. He attrib- 
utes his long period of service in Alcoa to “the 
results that have been accomplished.” He be- 
lieves that the city manager profession has been 
established on a sound basis and that the future 
offers great opportunities. Mr. Hultquist be- 
lieves ‘‘every enterprise is judged by the results 
obtained. The council-manager plan has thor- 
oughly demonstrated that it is the most practi- 
cal of all forms of municipal government. 
There are, of course, opportunities for improv- 
ing the service; and the research work that is 
being carried on is a very encouraging sign in 
that those within the profession realize both 
the necessity and opportunity for a stronger 
foundation based on fundamental principles of 
good government.” 


J. H. SANDERS 


J. H. Sanders, city manager of Crystal 
Falls, Michigan, was born in Calumet, Michi- 
gan, on New Year’s day, 1879. He was gradu- 
ated from high school and started in to learn 
the electrical business working for the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Company. After several 
years with this company Mr. Sanders formed 
connections with several other concerns, in- 
cluding the Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Light, 
Power and Street Railway Company, the 
Hiram Marks Electric Company at Detroit, the 
light and power department of the city of Mar- 
quette, Michigan, and the Northwestern Elec- 


tric Equipment Company of St. Paul. While 
with the last-named company Mr. Sanders was 
in charge of several large electrical contracts, 
among which were the auditorium and public 
library at Denver, Colorado, and the Butler 
building at Minneapolis. At Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Sanders established his own contract- 
ing business, the Central Construction Com- 
pany. 

While acquiring practical experience in 
these various jobs, Mr. Sanders was studying 
electrical engineering with the International 
Correspondence School. In 1917 when the city 
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1930 | SOLVING 
of Crystal Falls, Michigan, adopted the coun- 
cil-manager form of government he was ap- 
pointed the first city manager which position 
he has held for nearly thirteen years. 

Mr. Sanders is a member of the Rotary 
Club and the Masonic Lodge of Crystal Falls. 
He joined the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation in 1918. He attended the Chicago 
convention in 1921 and the twelfth convention, 
at Grand Rapids in 1925. 

A strong interest in good government 
prompted Mr. Sanders to become a city man- 
ager. He adds, “I have taken my position seri- 
ously and have tried to give the best service I 
knew how.”’ Doubtless his long tenure at Crys- 
tal Falls is attributable to this attitude. Mr. 
Sanders thinks “the future of the city manager 
profession is very bright; there is no compari- 
son between the older forms of municipal man- 
agement and the council-manager plan.”’ “This 
fact,”’ Mr. Sanders concludes, “is demonstrated 
clearly in Crystal Falls and in a great many 
other cities. I have the utmost confidence in the 
future of the council-manager plan.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





PROBLEMS 


wn 
— 


J. H. SANDERS 


SOLVING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


This section, devoted to the methods of dealing with administrative prob- 
lems, will appear each month provided material is at hand. Contributions 
are invited and discussions of the methods presented will be welcomed. 


MAINTAINING 


One innovation we are trying out is to have 
the telephone operator at the switchboard in 
the Municipal Building call ten or a dozen citi- 
zens in different districts each day and inquire 
as to whether garbage collection, sidewalk con- 
ditions and street lights are satisfactory and 
also gather any comments in regard to the serv- 
ice in general. 

For several years we have been using tele- 
phone cards in which each incoming and out- 
going call is checked against the office making 
or receiving the same and also all inter-office 
calls are checked each day. The advantage of 
this record is that the incoming calls will desig- 
nate which departments are the most used by 
the public and the outgoing calls will show the 
proper allocation or telephone charges against 
the switchboard. The inter-office calls will show 
just what offices are conducting their inter-de- 


CONTACT 


WITH PUBLIC 

partment business over the telephone and which 
ones are travelling from one office to another 
or to different floors in the building for the 
transaction of such business as could be car- 
ried on over the telephone. A separate record 
is kept of all outgoing toll charges and personal 
calls are billed against the person making the 
call. 

In order to insure the follow-up of all mat- 
ters, the city manager and various department 
heads have a follow-up file in which an extra 
copy of letters and memoranda are placed. This 
follow-up copy is made on thin pink paper at 
the top of which is printed a small square in 
which the twelve months and thirty-one days 
are noted. In this manner, a check mark on the 
month and day insures the follow-up of matters 
at the right time.—C. A. Bingham, city man- 
ager, Norwood, Massachusetts. 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT IN ROCHESTER 


The increasing smoke nuisance led to the 
appointment of a chief smoke inspector who 





SPOTTING SMOKE ORDINANCE VIOLATORS 


CONTROLLING THE SPREAD 


Shorewood, Wisconsin, has adopted a new 
method of controlling the spread of contagious 
disease in the schools. Last winter when the 
village schools were threatened with an epi- 
demic of measles the health department ex- 
cluded from the schools for ten days all children 
who had not previously had measles. 

The epidemic was brought under control 
immediately. The children who had been ex- 
cluded were assigned home work by their teach- 


was given an office in a lookout tower high 
above the principal street of Rochester’s busi- 
ness section. Out of the six windows of this 
tower the inspectors are able to “spot” the loca- 
tion of an offending chimney by reading the 
angle of its bearing and taking a reading of its 
vertical angle through a special telescope made 
by the Bausch and Lomb Company. This tele- 
scope has an azimuth circle on its base for read- 
ing the bearing of the stack and an indexed 
quadrant for reading the vertical angles. From 
a fixed set up position at each tower window 
the locations of the 1,800 smokestacks in Roch- 
ester have been plotted on a key map. Fitted to 
the telescope is a Ringelman smoke screen for 
determination of smoke density. 

The plants violating the smoke ordinance 
are telephoned at the time the offenses are be- 
ing committed. Special officers are available to 
assist in securing compliance if the offenders 
do not co-operate willingly. The chief smoke 
inspector, of course, assists industrial plants, 
apartment owners, and others to solve their 
smoke problems. 

In terms of results, Rochester can boast a 
much cleaner atmosphere following the 15,000 
inspections made from the tower in 1928. With- 
in a year over 175 installations have been 
changed or made to provide improved or wholly 
automatic stoking devices.—Stephen B. Story, 
city manager, Rochester, New York. 


OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


ers and thus maintained their standing in their 
classes. It was not necessary to close any class- 
rooms or schools. 

This method has worked so well that the 
health department has adopted the policy of 
excluding all contacts from school just as soon 
as any contagion, such as measles, scarlet fever, 
or diphtheria appears.—C. M. Osborn, city 
manager, Shorewood, Wisconsin. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Uniform Crime Reporting. By the COMMITTEE ON 
UNIFORM CRIME RECORDS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE. 
New York: By the Committee, 261 Broad- 
way, 1929. Pp. 464. 

This book is the attainment of an objective 
formally expressed by a group of police executives 
fifty-eight years ago. Of more immediate interest, 
it is the culmination of an intensive committee 
project undertaken in 1927 by the police chiefs and 
a representative group of advisors, all under the 
direction of Mr. Bruce Smith. Public adminis- 
trators and police executives who have followed the 
work of the Committee through its four prelimi- 
nary publications have awaited with keen anticipa- 
tion the final report which now comes as an author- 
itative document, decidedly worth waiting for. 

Uniform Crime Reporting is a complete man- 
ual and guide to police departments in preparing 
uniform reports of crime. It is a national system 
of crime statistics that will permit the compilation 
of such data on a comparable basis for every state 
and territorial unit. Its usefulness is not contin- 
gent upon legislative revision of existing laws. 

Chapter I is a common sense and non-tech- 
nical explanation of the significance of crime statis- 
tics. It shows clearly that what is needed is a 
measure of the extent of crime; and it draws an 
understandable distinction between this objective, 
on the one hand, and a measure of the effectiveness 
of criminal justice, on the other. 

Chapter II is a manual of instruction by 
means of which police organizations may compile 
uniform returns. The foreword very properly re- 
fers to this manual as “the primary purpose of the 
Committee’s work” and states that all other sub- 
jects treated in the book are supplementary to it. It 
is the key chapter of the book. 

Chapter III shows how local record systems 
may be adjusted so that uniform returns may be 
made. Here is a readable treatise on police record 
systems that will prove invaluable to many depart- 
ments. 

The central agency for receiving, tabulating, 
and publishing the uniform crime reports for the 
national area is the United States Department of 
Justice. Chapter IV of the book explains the work 
of the central clearing house in making the system 
effective. It is pointed out that state offices of 

* Books reviewed in these columns may be ordered 


from PusLic MANAGEMENT, 923 East 6oth Street, Chi- 
cago. 


criminal identification will act as the clearing agen- 
cy of the state. 

Chapter V is a complete and painstaking com- 
pilation of schedules for reconciling definitions of 
offenses in each state with the national system. 
Such reconciliation is necessary, obviously, if the 
new system is to be applicable without wholesale 
revisions of penal codes. It is this chapter that 
gives the system its immediate usability and an- 
swers in large measure the question which has 
proved a stumbling block heretofore. 

The foundation of the book and of the system 
which it presents is the uniform crime classification 
developed by the same Committee as a part of its 
very productive efforts. 

From the point of view of the city manager 
and of the police chief, here is a tool of unbounded 
possibilities. For those cities that have been lax in 
maintaining crime records, it opens the way to 
modern practice and efficient administration. For 
those managers and chiefs who have sought means 
of comparing the local crime trend with those of 
other communities,—and what responsible execu- 
tive has not?—it substitutes a fair approachrto cer- 
tainty for guess and estimate. And for the great 
body of people who honestly are concerned to 
know the truth about crime—its extent, geograph- 
ical and seasonal distribution, whether it is on the 
increase or decrease and the relative effectiveness 
of attempts to master it—Uniform Crime Report- 
ing comes as an encouraging ray of light through 
the cloud of idle conjecture and propaganda. 


Joun N. Epy 


City MANAGER 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Police and the Crime Problem. Edited by 
THORSTEN SELLIN. Philadelphia: The Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science. 
The Annals, CXLVI (November, 1929). Pp. 
203. 

In the foreword, Thorsten Sellin, the editor, 
states “This volume is offered as a contribution to 
public education. It is hoped, of course, that the 
police may find in it some helpful ideas, but its pri- 
mary purpose is to give a wide circle of intelligent 
readers a conception of the problems which face 
the police and of the handicaps which the latter 
must overcome in solving them.” There follows a 
series of articles dealing with the organization and 
functions of police, problems of police personnel, 
and the tools and technique of criminal investi- 
gation which have been prepared by the best 








uw 


informed experts on these subjects in this and Eu- 
ropean countries. Federal, state, county, and town- 
ship police organizations and functions are de- 
scribed. The difficulties they encounter serving the 
public are amply illustrated, their powers and lim- 
itations set forth, and suggestions are offered for 
the amelioration of existing conditions. 

English police methods are contrasted with 
American to the disadvantage of the latter and one 
may learn much concerning the failure of Ameri- 
can police to function properly by reading the ar- 
ticle by A. L. Dixon entitled “The English Police 
System,” and the splendid paper presented by F. J. 
Crawley, “The Technique of Investigation of the 
English Detective.” 

Improved methods for the selection of police 
personnel are discussed by L. J. O’Rourke, and 
Morris S. Viteles. In these two excellent articles 
suggestions are offered for correcting the inefficient 
methods now employed for recruiting the police 
force of the United States. 

Police training is admirably treated by C. F. 
Cahalane and George T. Ragsdale, two nationally 
known police training experts who show, not merely 
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the advantages of a police training school, but also 
how these schools might be established and serve 
even the smallest communities. 

Seemingly there is little or no excuse for the 
continuance of the present policy—attempting to 
beat complex police problems with untrained po- 
licemen. Scientific methods employed in the inves- 
tigation of crime is ably presented by various ex- 
perts and a careful perusal of the several articles 
will show that rapid advances are being made in 
this fascinating branch of the police service. If 
what is now known to the scientific investigators 
was applied by the detective forces of this country, 
many crimes would be solved, which, with the 
methods now employed, must remain mysteries 
forever. 

There is not an uninteresting article in the 
volume and it should be read by every policeman, 
public official, student of government, and in fact, 
by every person who is desirous of promoting bet- 
ter police service in this country. 

AvuGUST VOLLMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Edited by ORIN F. NOLTING 


Crime Reporting 


Committee on Uniform Crime Records, Uni- 
form Crime Reporting. New York: The Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 1929. Pp. 
464. 

See Book Review section this issue. 


Police 


Sellin, Thorsten (editor), The Police and the 
Crime Problem. Philadelphia: The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, The An- 
nals, CXLVI (November, 1920). Pp. 293. 

See Book Review section this issue. 


Public Reporting 

American Public Health Association, “Annual 
Health Department Reports,” American Journal of 
Public Health, XX (January, 1930), 34-40. 

This is a report of the sub-committee on an- 
nual health department reports of the committee 
on administrative practice of the American Public 
Health Association. The report contains suggested 
tables related chiefly to vital statistics and com- 
municable diseases. It is pointed out that every 
annual report, regardless of the size of the city, 
should contain tables showing the births, deaths, 
still births, and marriages, together with the popu- 
lation for the past ten years. The titles of the 


tables suggested are as follows: (1) population, 
births, deaths, marriages with rates; (2) births by 
season, sex, color, and kind of obstetrical care; (3) 
deaths classified by sex, by age, and by cause; 
(4) deaths by season and cause; (5) deaths under 
one year by cause and age; (6) reportable dis- 
eases: cases and deaths by months, and annual 
case, death, and fatality rates for the year; (7) 
cases of communicable diseases hospitalized, and, 
(8) financial statement. The charts suggested for 
the annual report include: organization chart, 
trend of population, trend of expenditures, birth 
rate, infant mortality rate, death rate all causes, 
and death rates for the five or ten locally principal 
causes of death. 


Committee on Uniform Crime Records, Bruce 
Smith, director, A Guide for Preparing Annual Po- 
lice Reports. (Revised), 1929. Pp. 36. 

This revised edition of the Guide supersedes 
the tentative draft issued in December, 1928. The 
Guide covers the entire range of annual police re- 
ports including the subjects treated in detail in the 
manual, Uniform Crime Reporting. It is a by- 
product of the work which has been conducted by 
the Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. The 
subject matter is divided into two parts. The first 
part, devoted to the essential facts for the annual 
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report, includes a discussion of the following top- 
ics: strength and distribution of force; the uni- 
form classification; offenses known to the police; 
persons charged by the police; lost, stolen, and re- 
covered property; and buildings and equipment. 
The second part of the Guide describes additional 
facts which are very desirable for inclusion in the 
report. This part includes such items as: additions 
to force, separations, and details; offenses by 
month and hour of day; disposition of persons 
charged; comparative rates of crime; method of 
computing rates and percentages; traffic violations; 
criminal identification; statement of expenditures ; 
vehicular accidents; and other subjects for the 
annual report. 


Ridley, Clarence E., “Appraising Municipal 
Reports,” National Municipal Review, XIX (Jan- 
uary, 1930), 44-47. 

In this appraisal of twenty annual municipal 
reports, M:. Ridley applies twenty criteria of good 
reporting, tabulating the results in an accompany- 
ing table. The appraisal covers the reports of the 
following cities: Alameda, California; Austin, 
Texas: Brunswick, Georgia; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Clawson, Michigan; East Cleveland, Ohio; Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; Kenosha, Wisconsin; Lynehburg, Vir- 
ginia; New London, Connecticut; Norwood, 
Massachusetts; Plymouth, Michigan; Pontiac, 
Michigan; Roanoke, Virginia; Springfield, Ohio; 
Staunton, Virginia; Summit, New Jersey; Syracuse, 
New York; Two Rivers, Wisconsin; and Wester- 
ville, Ohio. The author outlines the twenty criteria 
upon which the reports were graded. 

It is pointed out that the average length of 
time consumed in getting the report to the public 
after the period covered was 4.7 months. The 
standard upon which the grading was based is six 
With reference to promptness, the author 
states that the delay is usually caused by waiting 
until the end of the period covered before beginning 
the compilation of data. The preparation of public 
reports should be a year-round job. 

A distinct advance is noted in the physical 
make-up of the reports, which covers such items as 
size, paper, type, important facts, and attractive- 
ness. It is pointed out that there is an almost total 
failure to emphasize important facts. With respect 
to illustrated material a slight advance is noted, al- 
though the author states that on the whole, report 
writers are overlooking the important part that 
charts and pictures play in recording activities. 

The average length of the twenty reports was 
ninety pages, one report containing 305 pages, 
which raised the average for all the reports. Five 
reports exceeded 100 pages, while only six kept 
under the maximum of fifty pages necessary for a 


weeks. 
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perfect rating. With reference to length of re- 
ports Mr. Ridley writes “surely report writers are 
optimists of a high rank when they prepare a re- 
port of 100 pages or more and expect it to compete 
with such news media as the newspaper and the 
radio.” 


Sewage Disposal 


Downes, John R., “Progress in 1929 in the Art 
of Sewage Disposal,” Waterworks and Sewerage, 
LXXVI (December, 1929), 519-20. 

The author notes that as primary oxidizing de- 
vices the contact bed and the sand filter seem to be 
ruled out of the modern picture because of the den- 
sity of population and high land values; that the 
sprinkling filter is likely to stay for a few decades 
more; and that trickling filters are features of the 
larger designs for 1929. It is pointed out that the 
largest sewage plants now being designed contem- 
plate the use of the activated sludge system. 

Chlorine equipment for the prevention of 
odors has practically become standard, the Chlor- 
ine Institute having collected during the year valu- 
able data and conducted a number of tests. Near 
the end of the year Philadelphia announced that 
the problem of sludge disposal had been met by 
incineration of the dry sludge as it comes from the 
settling tank but the author points out that some 
engineers are skeptical of the economy of drying 
and incinerating 95 per cent moisture sludge. 


Taxation 


Rightor, C. E., “Comparative Tax Rates of 
235 Cities,” National Municipal Review, XVIII 
(December, 1929), 753-65. 

This tabulation indicates the total tax rate per 
$1,000 on assessed property as levied in 1929, in 
cities of over 30,000 population. The total rate is 
adjusted to a uniform too per cent basis for all 
cities to make possible a comparison between cities. 
Among other things the table gives assessed valua- 
tions, date of beginning of fiscal year, date of col- 
lection of city tax, legal basis of assessment, esti- 
mated ratio of assessed value to legal basis and a 
final readjusted tax rate. 

Mr. Rightor observes that the increase in taxes 
and increased revenue from property taxation ac- 
counts for nation-wide interest being manifested in 
the subject of property taxation. He suggests fur- 
ther the probability that the recommendations pro- 
mulgated ten years ago by the National Tax Asso- 
ciation must come to be more universally applied. 
These recommendations call for a sensible combi- 
nation of a personal income tax, a tangible property 
tax, and a business tax. 











NEWS OF THE MONTH 
By THE MANAGING EDITOR 
NOTES AND EVENTS 


New Crime Reporting System Became Ef- 
fective January 1.—On January 1, a new crime 
reporting system became effective which reconciles 
the penal laws of forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia so as to make possible for the first 
time a common basis of crime reporting. This col- 
lection of crime statistics on a national basis has 
been made possible through the completion of two 
years’ work by the Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. This ambitious undertaking has resulted 
in the publication of a manual on Uniform Crime 
Reporting, copies of which have been distributed 
to chiefs of police of every city in the United 
States of over 10,000 population. 

The reporting system already has been adopted 
by the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, the Ohio and Michigan Police Chiefs’ Associa- 
tion, and the California state bureau of identifica- 
tion and investigation. Present indications are that 
individual cities will be quick to realize the advan- 
tages of this system so that registration areas for 
criminal statistics will soon include all cities in the 
country. Monthly and annual returns will make 
available facts that will not only answer the ques- 
tion as to whether crime is on the increase or de- 
crease, but it will indicate its geographical distribu- 
tion and the success of the police in solving it. 

Copies of Uniform Crime Reporting have been 
mailed to all city managers. If for any reason you 
have not received a copy, the executive secretary 
will send you one free upon request. 


An Investigator Finds That a City Manager 
Is Kept Busy.—The daily administrative activities 
of H. L. Woolhiser, village manager of Winnetka, 
Illinois, were recently investigated by a leader in 
one of the local civic organizations without the 
knowledge of Mr. Woolhiser. When the investi- 
gator discovered that one day’s calendar included 
so many activities he prepared an article for a 
local newspaper from which the following is taken. 
“Conferred with a villager on a holiday celebra- 
tion; prepared a statement of receipts and expen- 
ditures for the celebration and dictated orders for 
bids for printing programs; examined a report to 
determine cause for high electric consumption in a 
private residence; prepared memorandum to vil- 
lage council on sale of electrical merchandise; con- 
ference with park foreman regarding park work, 
with chief of police regarding purchase of type- 
writer for police department, with street superin- 


tendent regarding cleaning up around water and 
light plant and public works department budget 
and expenditures, with fire chief about a serious fire 
hazard in a lumber yard, and with chief engineer at 
the water and light plant; looked up old map of 
village for Mr. W; investigated state laws on 
weights and measures; checked over reports of of- 
fice employes; prepared preliminary grade separa- 
tion plans for Mr. W to study; investigated prob- 
lem of waterproofing brick work of water tower; 
talked with Mr. E about a meeting of finance com- 
mittee with the library board; approved journal 
vouchers for the preceding month; checked over 
inspection reports of storm water sewer connec- 
tions and auditor’s report for last fiscal year; in 
the evening atended joint meeting of streets, drain- 
age, and forestry committee with Chamber of 
Commerce on curb pumps, and meeting of finance 
committee with library board on library problems; 
and that doesn’t count in any miscellaneous jobs 
like correspondence or telephone calls that have to 
be attended to. And all of it done efficiently and 
courteously. He certainly earns his salary and 
earns it well!” 


A New Journal on Sanitation Problems.— 
The first issue of Municipal Sanitation, a new 
monthly journal, contains interesting articles on 
the following subjects: how New York handles her 
garbage and rubbage problem, the functions of a 
city sanitary engineer, sewer pipe failures, modern 
housing for negroes, street cleaning, and cleaning 
catch basins. According to the journal, it is the 
only publication devoted exclusively to municipal 
sanitation. The editor is Abel Wolman, chief engi- 
neer of the Maryland state department of health. 
This journal is published at 225 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


City Managers in the Irish Free State.— 
According to the Municipal Journal and Public 
Works Engineer, an English magazine, municipal 
managers have become a settled feature in some 
parts of the Irish Free State. Mr. R. Mulcahy, 
minister for local government and public health, 
has informed a deputation from several boroughs 
that his policy would be to appoint a manager for 
the new coastal borough which will be created by 
the amalgamation of Kingston, Dalkey, Black 
Rock, and Killiney. The proposed arrangement 
will be to appoint a manager and to follow the prec- 
edent of the Cork City Management Act of 1020 
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with respect to the relations between the council, 
mayor, and manager. Mr. Mulcahy explained to 
the local councils that a manager would co-ordinate 
the different spheres of municipal activity to enable 
the council to carry out their office on a higher 
plane. According to the Journal he was anxious 
that the council should be concerned with matters 
of policy rather than with details of the adminis- 
tration. 


Harvard University Plans Research in City 
Planning and Municipal Airports.—Three re- 
search projects, one as to the height of buildings, a 
second on the density of residential distribution, 
and a third as to the legal aspects of municipal air- 
ports, have just been undertaken by the new Har- 
vard school of city planning. 

Three leaders in city planning will make the 
investigations. George B. Ford, past president of 
the American City Planning Institute, and vice- 
president of the Technical Advisory Corporation, 
will undertake the investigation of the subject, 
“What Zoning Has Done to Limit the Height and 
Bulk of Buildings Especially in Commercial and 
Apartment Districts, and What Further Limits 
Should Be Placed on Building Height and Form.” 

Robert Whitten, city planning consultant, and 
president of the American City Planning Institute, 
will investigate the question of, “Optimum Densi- 
ties for Residential Distribution Under Zoning and 
Platting.” He will endeavor to determine particu- 
larly how sparsely population may be spread and 
still meet the cost of complete city improvements 
and adequate housing. Any new light which can be 
thrown on this subject will be of immediate benefit 
to realtors, to land owners, and to the ultimate con- 
sumer—the individual householder. 

Frank B. Williams, author of The Law of City 
Planning and Zoning, will investigate the subject 
of “The Legal Aspects of Municipal Airports.” He 
is a member of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning, was a member 
of the staff of the New York City Heights of Build- 
ings Commission, and was sent abroad by the city 
of New York in 1013 to investigate building regu- 
lations and zoning. 

The increasing development of air transporta- 
tion has raised questions as to the ownership of the 
air and as to the rights and duties of the community 
in regulating activity in the air, and as to what con- 
stitutes a nuisance or a trespass in the air—ques- 
tions which are by no means capable of immediate 
solution by reference to the legal precedents of the 
past. 

In this research Mr. Williams is co-operating 
with Dr. Miller McClintock who will study prob- 
lems of the airport as relating to municipal govern- 
ment and with myself in a study of the airport as 
a unit in the city plan. These three researches 


necessarily go together and the results should be of 
very immediate value from many different angles. 
The results of the researches will be published and 
made available to all workers in the field of city 
planning. 
Henry V. HuBBARD 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Division of Public Construction Organized 
in Department of Commerce.—The movement 
sponsored by President Hoover to increase public 
works construction with a view to stabilizing busi- 
ness and employment conditions has taken definite 
shape with the formation in the Department of 
Commerce of a new division of public construction. 
The purpose of the new unit is to aid in co-ordinat- 
ing Federal, state, and local efforts to expedite pub- 
lic works construction. It will serve as a clearing 
house of information on construction plans and 
methods of the Federal government departments 
and of state and local governments. 

The state governors in response to telegrams 
from the President, have assumed responsibility 
for carrying out the idea in their respective states 
and encouraging similar efforts on the part of coun- 
ty and municipal officials. The governors have re- 
quested to be informed of measures and methods 
being used elsewhere, particularly where the best 
results are achieved, and the division is analyzing 
the reports already in hand in response to these re- 
quests. The newly organized division is under the 
direction of John M. Gries, former chief of the di- 
vision of building and housing. 


Cleveland Council Ousts City Manager 
From Office.—William R. Hopkins, city manager 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was removed from office by a 
vote of 14 to 11, at a meeting of the new council 
Monday night, January 13. With respect to this 
action on the part of the council the Citizens’ 
League of Cleveland, in its publication Greater 
Cleveland, has the following to say: “the tactics 
adopted by the council majority on Monday night 
in removing the city manager presents a disgraceful 
chapter in the history of Cleveland’s city council, 
which will take years to live down in the minds of 
fair-minded people. 

“Without having had any discussion on the 
floor of the council on the important question of re- 
moving the city manager, the majority members of 
the new council met on Saturday night in a secret 
caucus in a hotel room with the political boss pres- 
ent; and after eight hours of super-heated discus- 
sion reached the conclusion that the present city 
manager should not be removed until there was an 
agreement on his successor. The majority refusing 
to agree upon the one who was desired by the polit- 
ical boss and his puppets, the small minority im- 
bued with a higher appreciation of public service 
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forced an agreement on a successor who could be 
relied upon not to follow slavishly the bosses’ dic- 
tation. 

“But between the caucus agreement late on 
Saturday night and the council meeting on Monday 
evening, the puppets of the political boss concocted 
as diabolical and un-American a course of proce- 
dure as has been witnessed in legislative halls in a 
quarter of a century..... The charter provides 
that the manager may demand the reasons for his 
proposed removal in the form of written charges, 
and be given a chance to defend himself against 
such charges... .. The majority group in the 
council, however, under the dominance of the party 
boss, denied the manager that fundamental right. 
. . . . The motion removing the city manager con- 
tained not a single reason for such action by the 
council. But, not satisfied with this first evidence 
of a denial of fair play, these puppets of the polit- 
ical boss, after passing their motion of removal and 
then granting the demand of the manager to have 
definite charges preferred in writing and made pub- 
lic, proceeded to move a re-consideration of the 
vote by which the ouster motion had been adopted, 
carried the motion and then doubly clinched their 
disgraceful proceedings by adopting the original 
motion by the same vote, thus making it impos- 
sible to reconsider their action after the public 
hearing is held on the charges yet to be framed and 
made public. No more reprehensible course of ac- 
tion could have been expected of Tammany Hall 
in its palmiest days. 

“The councilmen who participated in this out- 
rage against decency and fair play will not be for- 
gotten in future Cleveland elections, unless some 
of them are remembered earlier in recall elections.” 


With the City Managers.—The municipal 
organization and administration of the city of Day- 





| February 


ton, Ohio, is the subject of an article entitled, 
“Managing a City,” by John W. Shaver, in Factory 
and Industrial Management for December, 1929, 
The author compares the functions of F. O. E1cu- 
ELBERGER, city manager of Dayton, with those of 
a factory manager. The author writes: ‘The coun- 
cil-manager plan is the private corporation form 
of managing applied to government. To what bet- 
ter place, therefore, can the factory manager go 
for information that will increase his own effi- 
ciency, than to the city manager?” 

R. W. B. Hart, city manager, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, is the author of an article on “Real Estate 
Assessments in Lynchburg,” which appeared in the 
December issue of the Virginia Municipal Review. 
In this article he outlines the modern assessing sys- 
tem recently installed in Lynchburg. 

C. C. Lupwic, city manager, Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, mailed his 1929 annual report to the 
citizens on January 11, enclosed-with the water 
bills. It is a printed booklet of twenty-four pages 
and includes all departments, a list of accomplish- 
ments and recommendations, and financial state- 
ments. It is believed that Mr. Ludwig has estab- 
lished a record for promptness. 

F. L. Seymour, city manager of Bettendorf, 
Iowa, reports the following accomplishments for 
1929: new street lighting system, a building code, 
a new traffic ordinance, a zoning ordinance, and ex- 
tensive street improvements. 

In a report recently published by the Colo- 
rado Municipal League, Grand Junction, Colorado, 
is credited with first place among thirty-one Colo- 
rado cities in the services rendered in seven major 
municipal activities and in the cost of these serv- 
ices. Grand Junction in 1923 held ninth place as 
the result of a similar survey. T. E. THompson 
is city manager of Grand Junction. 


RECENT CITY MANAGER APPOINTMENTS 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Daniei E. Morgan was ap- 
pointed city manager of Cleveland on January 27 
to succeed William R. Hopkins, who had been city 
manager since January, 1924. Mr. Morgan was a 
member of the Cleveland council from 1909 to 
1g11 and in 1928 was elected to the state senate. 
He is a graduate of Oberlin College and Harvard 
Law School. Mr. Morgan is a former president of 
the City Club and of the Citizens’ League of Cleve- 
land. The council removed Mr. Hopkins from of- 
fice on January 13 by a 14 to 11 vote. 


Daytona Beach, Florida.—J. T. Nelson, a 
local man, was appointed city manager on January 
6, to succeed Earl Wheeler, city manager since 
April, 1928, who resigned in November, 1929, to 
accept a position with the General Cable Corpora- 


tion at Fort Wayne, Indiana. Mr. Nelson had pre- 
viously served Daytona Beach as city manager 
from January 4, 1928, to April 15, 1928. 


Duncan, Oklahoma.—W. H. Hollingsworth, 
city manager .of Clayton, New Mexico, for the last 
three“years, was appointed city manager of Dun- 
can, February 1. He succeeds J. H. Bender who is 
now city manager of El Reno, Oklahoma. 


El Reno, Oklahoma.—J. H. Bender was ap- 
pointed city manager of El Reno effective Febru- 


ary I, to succeed E. W. Fassett who resigned to be- 


come city manager of Ironton, Ohio. Mr. Bender 
had been city manager of Duncan, Oklahoma, since 
February, 1027. 
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Fort Pierce, Florida.—Claudius E. Bennett, 
assistant professor of electrical engineering at the 
University of Florida, became city manager of 
Fort Pierce on January 16, succeeding T. H. Banes, 
who resigned January 1. Mr. Bennett has had fif- 
teen years experience in the inspection and man- 
agement of public utilities in this country, Spain, 
and Mexico. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin.—Peter Walraven, 
who was city manager of Iron River, Michigan, 


ELE( 
Appleton, Wisconsin.—A referendum on the 


adoption of the council-manager plan will be held 
in April. 


Claremont, New Hampshire.—The people 
of Claremont will be given an opportunity this 
spring to vote on the adoption of the provisions of 
the state law providing for the council-manager 
plan. 


Dallas, Texas.—The opponents of the coun- 
cil-manager plan for Dallas have succeeded in 
again postponing the date for the referendum on 
the proposed council-manager charter. It now ap- 
pears that it will not be held until sometime in 
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for three years, was appointed city manager of 
Stevens Point, on January 15. He succeeds H. W. 
Coleman, who had been city manager since March, 
1Q25. 


Xenia, Ohio.—M. C. Smith, a local business 
man and a member of the board of education, was 
appointed city manager on January 3, to succeed 


S. O. Hale, resigned, who had been city manager 
for over seven years. 


‘TIONS 


April. If adopted, the new charter will become 
effective in May, 1931. 


Marinette, Wisconsin.—A referendum on 
the adoption of the council-manager plan will be 
held on April 7. 


Shawnee, Oklahoma.—The  council-man- 
ager charter adopted in June, 1929, was recently 
held unconstitutional by a district court. It is re- 
ported that advocates of the manager plan in 
Shawnee are circulating a petition asking for an- 
other special referendum in the near future so that 
the first council under the new charter might be 
elected at the general election in April, and the 
new government made effective at once. 





When a taxpayer asks you, 


*“How are they doing this in other cities?” 


—can you answer him? | 





THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW, published monthly, 
is the chief source of current information on improvements in local government 
a perfect supplement to your own magazine, Public Management. | 
The Review is published by the National Municipal League, a non-partisan organ- 
ization, whose job it is to help cities in their charter problems and administrative 





difficulties. 
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REGULAR READERS OF THE REVIEW KNOW WHAT IS GOING 
ON THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


You, too, can be as well-informed. Just drop a line to 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OR FILL OUT THE COUPON 


National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me a sample copy of the National Municipal Review, 
information concerning all the privileges of membership in the League. 


free of charge, together with 


ADDRESS 


STATI 
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(Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 
FIRE 
HYDRANTS 
Gate Valves 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings 


Manufactured and 
shipped from 


ONE PLANT 





by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U.S.A. 

















Lynchburg Foundry Company | 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas 
| 
Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 

















for every purpose 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO. 


Established | 854 
NEWNAN =- - GEORGIA 





| ELEVATED TANKS | 
| STANDPIPES - BOILERS | 
There is a COLE Tank 
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Rensselaer “Corey” 


FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hy.- 
drants as built by us 
are the only Genuine 
Corey Fire Hydrants 
manufactured, and they 
conform to the stan- 
dard specifications of 
the American Water 
Works Association. 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
for practically any 


working pressure 





for 
WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


Ask for 
General Catalogue 





RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 


Branches 

NEW YORK - - Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH - - - Oliver Building 
CHICAGO . - . . Monadnock Block 
LOUISVILLE - - - Starks Building 
SEA TTLE . - - - Arctic Building 
SAN FRANCISCO - - Sharon Building 
LOS ANGELES - - Subway Terminal Bldg. 
NEW ENGLAND - - - Charles L. Brown, 


Northboro, Mass. 
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